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rcsl  of  Europe.  I(  was  commonly  used  by  chroniclers 
in  the  West  Irom  the  time  of  Bede,  except  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  where  the  chroniclers  retained  the  Spanish 
era  for  a  long  time.  The  beginning  of  the  year  differed 
from  place  to  place:  December  25,  March  1,  Easter 
or  January  1.  By  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century  January 
1  was  commonly  accepted  as  New  Years  Day  in  this 
era,  following  the  example  of  France,  where  it  was 
made  official  in  1563. 

The  era  of  the  Ascension,  found  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Syrians,  began  in  a.d.  31. 

Jewish  World  Era.  This  era  began  on  the  1st  of 
I  ishri  3761  b.c.  Its  invention  appears  to  go  back,  at 
the  earliest,  to  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  Christian  cen¬ 
tury. 

Mohammedan  Era  or  Era  of  the  Hegira.  Year  1  of 
this  era  began  on  the  1st  of  Moharem  (  1st  month  of 
the  Moslem  year),  July  16,  622,  marking  the  day 
arbitrarily  set  for  the  commemoration  of  Mohammed's 
*hegira  (Arabic  hijra),  or  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina; 
the  flight  actually  took  place  68  days  later.  The  era  was 
instituted  by  Caliph  Omar.  It  has  been  in  continuous 
use  by  Christians  living  under  Moslem  rule  (in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Iraq,  and  Persia),  as  well  as  by  the  Moslems. 
Since  the  Moslem  year  consists  of  12  lunar  months 
totaling  354  or  355  days,  special  tables  must  be  used  for 
converting  a  date  in  the  Mohammedan  era  into  a  date 
in  the  Christian  era.  ( See  calendars  of  the  ancient 

NEAR  EAST.) 

For  eras  of  cyclic  origin  that,  though  without  histor¬ 
ical  basis,  were  nevertheless  commonly  used  in  daily 
life  and  by  the  chroniclers,  sec  chronology,  medie¬ 
val,  1. 
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[V.  GRUMEL] 

ERASMUS,  DESIDERIUS 

Humanist,  classical  and  patristic  scholar,  first  editor 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament;  b.  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
Oct.  27,  1466;  d.  Basel,  Switzerland,  July  12,  1536.  He 
was  an  illegitimate  child,  and  it  seems  probable  that  his 
father  was  a  priest.  Educated  first  at  Gouda,  and  then 
from  1475  under  the  ^Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
Erasmus  remained  at  Deventer  for  8  years;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  tradition  shaped  his  later  educational 
ideals. 

Career.  In  1483  his  parents  died;  his  guardians  sent 
him  to  a  school  at  s’  Hertogenbosch,  also  maintained 
by  the  Brethren.  In  1487  he  was  persuaded,  in  part  by 
a  friend  and  in  part  by  his  guardian,  to  enter  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  of  *canons  regular  at  Stcyn.  Although 
lacking  a  genuine  vocation,  he  was  no  doubt  partly 
attracted  by  the  ordered  life  of  the  monastery;  he  found 
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some  congenial  companions,  and  he  had  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  Christian  and  classical  literature.  Ita** 
ever,  even  before  his  ordination  (April  25,  1492)  Ir  i 
seems  to  have  found  the  intellectual  horizon  too  oa*  * 
fined  and  was  ready  to  seek  a  wider  opportunity  fordt  1 
development  of  his  intellectual  interests.  This  earned; 
1494  with  an  invitation  from  the  bishop  of  Cambr*# 
enter  his  service.  Erasmus  received  a  dispensation  Ik# 
residence  in  his  monastery,  which  he  never  cntcsvl 
again.  Within  the  year  he  had  persuaded  the  bishop# 
allow  him  to  go  to  Paris  to  study  for  a  degree  in  thcologS 

When  Erasmus  arrived  in  Paris  in  1495,  he  took  if' 
residence  in  Montaigu  College,  where  he  soon  finarf 
little  to  his  liking  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  directed 
Jean  Standonck.  Equally  uncongenial  were  the  lcctur# 
on  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  univcrjfy  j 
Erasmus  tried  to  escape  from  this  environment  byculi 
vating  prominent  literary  figures,  among  whom  ua* 
Italian  humanist  exiles  who  were  beginning  to  introduce 
new  standards  of  taste.  At  the  same  time,  in  order# 
improve  his  economic  circumstances,  he  began  to  life 
pupils  for  instruction  in  Latin.  These  included  son* 
wealthy  and  highly  placed  Englishmen,  and  throujk 
one  of  them  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Englaitf 
in  1499. 

This  first  visit  to  England  marks  a  decisive  stacc  a 
Erasmus's  intellectual  development.  He  had  an  oppoc. 
tunity  to  meet  such  men  as  John  *Colet,  Thom* 
*More,  and  Archbishop  *Warham.  Through  the# 
friends  he  came  into  more  direct  contact  with  the 
heritage  of  the  Italian  *  Renaissance  and  realized  whM 
might  be  achieved  by  applying  to  the  great  texts  of  the 
(  hristian  tradition  the  same  methods  of  exegesis  that 
the  Italian  humanists  had  applied  to  the  classics.  Toths 
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Eraspi^  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life, 
n  his  Jish  visit  dates  his  serious  application  to 
>tudy  ot  Greek.  A  few  years  later  his  ambition  to 
ide  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  basic  texts 
ic  Christian  tradition  was  further  confirmed  by  his 
wery  in  a  monastery  in  the  Low  Countries  of  a  MS 
orenzo  *Valla’s  .Annotations  on  the  New  Testament. 
inus  had  already  been  greatly  influenced  by  Valla’s 
s  on  the  uses  of  philology,  and  he  then  published  the 
otations  in  Paris  in  1505  with  an  enthusiastic  in¬ 
action. 

lie  English  visit  was  the  first  of  Erasmus’s  many 
iges  of  residence.  He  returned  to  France  in  1500 
spent  some  years  there  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
cond  visit  to  England  in  1505-06  was  followed  by 
ars  in  Italy  (1506-09),  during  which  he  was  asso- 
d  with  the  Aldine  Academy  in  Venice  and  had  an 
>rtunity  to  visit  the  Rome  of  *11111118  II.  From  Rome 
•mus  returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
nry  VIII,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  royal  patron- 
In  151 1  he  settled  in  Queen's  College,  ^Cambridge, 
re  he  spent  2V>  years.  Leaving  England  again  in 
1,  he  went  first  to  Basel  and  then  for  brief  periods 
ouvain  and  to  Holland.  In  1521  he  returned  to 
‘1,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  8  years,  his  long- 
esidence  in  one  place.  The  official  acceptance  of  the 
formation  in  Basel  in  1529  caused  his  retreat  to 
burg,  where  he  spent  the  next  6  years, 
he  refusal  to  identify  himself  with  any  of  the  na¬ 
il  cultures  in  Europe  was  characteristic  of  Erasmus, 
pite  of  invitations  from  France,  England,  and  the 
ure  he  preferred  to  retain  his  independence.  His 
jasing  literary  fame  enabled  him  to  lead  the  life 
man  of  letters  unattached  to  any  institution.  The 
r  scholar  who  had  had  to  take  in  pupils  for  a  living 
me  a  comparatively  wealthy  man  through  the  re- 
1s  bestowed  on  him  by  many  patrons, 
orks.  At  the  height  of  his  fame,  Erasmus  occupied 
■sition  in  the  history  of  European  literature  rivaled 
aps  only  by  that  of  *  Voltaire.  In  every  country  ad- 
ng  followers  accepted  his  leadership.  His  letters  pro- 
the  most  comprehensive  source  for  the  intellectual 
»ry  of  his  age.  Of  the  many  works  that  secured  his 
tation,  the  first  to  bring  him  public  notice  was  the 
qes.  This  collection  of  classical  proverbs  with  an 
mation  of  their  meaning  furnished  students  with  a 
enient  handbook  and  digest  of  the  subject  matter  of 
ical  literature,  arranged  under  such  headings  as 
ortune,  love,  modesty,  liberality,  war.  In  1508 
mus  brought  out  at  the  Aldine  Press  (see  manu- 
)  in  Venice  a  second  edition  containing  three  times 
lany  adages  as  the  first  and  reflecting  what  he  had 
led  from  the  refugee  Greek  scholars  at  Venice.  This 
lined  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Erasmus’s  works; 
nt  through  many  editions  and  its  influence  can  be 
d  in  the  vernacular  literature  of  every  European 
itry  in  the  16th  century. 

i  the  Enchiridion  militis  christiani,  first  published 
ntwerp  ( 1503),  Erasmus  expounded  his  conception 
Christianity  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels, 
little  treatise  presented  life  as  a  struggle  between 
;e  and  Here  is  found  the  combination  of  piety 
learnii.^  .he  docta  pictas,  which  Erasmus  empha- 
I  in  so  many  of  his  later  works.  In  the  analysis  of  the 
in  the  Enchiridion  he  follows,  on  the  whole, 
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*Origen  and  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  had  a  profound 
effect  on  his  thinking.  Erasmus  later  maintained  that  his 
chief  purpose  in  writing  the  book  had  been  to  remedy 
the  errors  of  those  who  confused  ceremonial  observ¬ 
ances  with  true  piety.  The  conclusion  of  the  treatise  is 
that  there  is  a  regular  progression  through  nature  to 
grace  and  that  the  philosophy  of  Christ  depends  on  the 
inner  action  of  the  spirit  rather  than  on  conformity  to 
external  rites. 

The  message  of  the  Enchiridion  was  reiterated  in  a 
very  different  form  in  the  Praise  of  Folly ,  which  has 
remained  the  work  by  which  Erasmus  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  the  general  public.  It  was  composed  in  1509 
while  Erasmus  was  traveling  from  Italy  to  England  and 
was  dedicated  to  Thomas  More  with  the  pun  on  his 
name  contained  in  the  title  Encomium  moriac.  Erasmus 
imagined  Folly  personified  delivering  a  classical  oration 
in  her  defense.  This  device  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
satirize  many  aspects  of  contemporary  society,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  lay.  In  the  end,  however,  Folly  be¬ 
comes  serious  and  makes  her  hearers  recognize  that 
what  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  greatest  folly, 
namely  Christianity,  is  in  reality  the  highest  wisdom. 

The  same  themes  were  taken  up  in  many  of  Erasmus’s 
Colloquies  of  which  the  first  authorized  edition  was 
published  in  1519.  Later  the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
these  little  dialogues  appealed  to  Erasmus,  and  he  cre¬ 
ated  a  whole  gallery  of  characters,  through  the  medium 
of  whose  conversation  he  managed  to  take  up  all  the 
great  issues  of  politics  and  religion  of  his  generation. 
The  style  of  these  compositions  was  particularly  con¬ 
sonant  with  Erasmus’s  character.  The  dialogue  form 
emphasized  the  rhetorical  arts  of  persuasion  that  had 
been  so  central  to  the  educational  curriculum  of  the 
Renaissance.  Furthermore,  this  form  had  the  advantage 
that  the  views  of  the  author  could  be  concealed  beneath 
those  attributed  to  one  of  the  characters. 

The  homilies,  satires,  and  colloquies  that  Erasmus 
wrote  did  not  interrupt  the  course  of  his  scholarly  work. 
The  number  of  his  editions  of  classical  and  patristic 
works  is  formidable.  Some  of  these  represented  no  great 
labor  on  his  part,  such  was  the  Basel  Aristotle  of  1531, 
to  which  Erasmus  contributed  only  a  preface.  Others 
represented  years  of  patient  work.  What  the  Aldine 
Press  in  Venice  had  accomplished  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  for  classical  literature,  *Froben  in  Basel  aspired 
to  do  for  patristic  literature,  and  it  was  upon  Erasmus 
that  his  establishment  chiefly  depended.  Of  the  patristic 
works  edited  by  Erasmus,  the  most  important  w'ere  the 
Jerome  of  151  6,  the  A  ugustine  of  1 529,  the  Chrysostom 
of  1530,  and  the  Origen  of  1536.  To  the  edition  of 
*Jerome,  with  whom  he  felt  a  kind  of  affinity,  Erasmus 
devoted  a  particular  efTort,  not  only  emending  the  text 
and  providing  an  extensive  commentary,  but  also  con¬ 
tributing  a  preface  with  an  account  of  the  life  and  works 
of  the  translator  of  the  Vulgate. 

Erasmus  had  decided,  perhaps  as  early  as  his  edition 
of  Valla’s  Annotations,  to  occupy  himself  with  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  project  grew  to  be  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  new  Latin  translation  and 
a  commentary  on  which  Erasmus  was  seriously  at  work 
from  1512.  The  Novum  instrumentum,  which  appeared 
in  1516,  was  the  first  published  version  of  the  Greek 
text.  Erasmus’s  work  is  far  from  the  standards  of  mod¬ 
ern  scholarship  in  both  method  and  content.  He  estab- 
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lishcd  his  text  on  a  limited  number  of  MSS,  rather 
haphazardly  consulted;  his  knowledge  of  Greek  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  deal  with  many  philological  problems;  his 
footnotes  contained  frequent  irrelevant  digressions.  The 
work,  nevertheless,  was  of  epoch-making  importance. 
His  Greek  text  was  the  basis  of  many  of  the  vernacular 
versions  produced  during  the  16th  century.  See  bible  iv 
(texts  and  versions),  3. 

Erasmus  and  the  Reformation.  The  Novum  instru- 
mentum  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  whom  Erasmus  hailed 
as  introducing  a  new  age  in  which  scholarship  and  the 
arts  would  flourish  and  peace  would  reign.  These  hopes, 
however,  were  disappointed  by  the  religious  revolution 
in  the  outbreak  of  which  his  own  work  had  played  a 
very  large  part.  His  widely  read  criticism  of  abuses  in 
the  Church,  his  revolt  against  formalism,  and  his  appeal 
for  a  restoration  of  an  earlier  and  purer  piety  awoke 
an  enthusiastic  response  among  his  contemporaries  and 
the  younger  generation.  One  of  his  readers  was  Martin 
*Luther,  who  had  sought  Erasmus's  approval  as  early 
as  1516  but  felt  that  “with  him,  human  things  were  of 
greater  value  than  divine*’  (“humana  praevalent  in  eo 
plus  quam  divina”).  In  1519  he  begged  for  Erasmus's 
support  in  his  struggle  with  the  Curia.  Erasmus  replied 
not  very  cordially,  professing  ignorance  of  Luther's 
writings,  but  declaring  that  he  had  urged  moderation 
in  influential  quarters. 

With  the  papal  condemnation  and  Luther's  treatises 
of  1520,  Erasmus’s  attitude  changed.  He  feared  the 
consequences  of  what  he  now  saw  to  be  a  revolution, 
and  he  deplored  Luther’s  appeal  to  the  general  public. 
As  the  Lutheran  movement  took  shape  and  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  Wittenberg  widened,  Erasmus's  posi¬ 
tion  became  increasingly  uncomfortable.  Many  of  his 
former  friends,  such  as  *Diirer  and  *Hutten,  con¬ 
demned  him  for  not  supporting  Luther.  Others,  such  as 
*Aleandro,  once  his  roommate  in  Venice,  accused  him 
of  having  attacked  the  basic  institutions  of  the  Church 
and  prepared  the  way  for  Luther.  He  was  urged  by 
friends  on  both  sides  to  clarify  his  position  and  at  first 
seems  to  have  believed  that  it  was  still  possible  to  deal 
with  these  great  issues  in  the  manner  of  the  Colloquies. 
The  Inquisitio  de  fide  probably  represents  his  attempt  to 
explore  in  a  dialogue  the  implications  of  the  religious 
division.  He  soon  saw,  however,  that  this  congenial  ap¬ 
proach  was  no  longer  possible,  and  he  composed  his 
treatise  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  published  in  1524,  to 
define  his  religious  position  against  that  of  Luther. 
Luther  replied  with  the  De  servo  arbitrio,  in  which  he 
disdainfully  repudiated  the  theological  arguments  of 
Erasmus.  This  elicited  from  Erasmus  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  Hyperaspistes,  in  which  he  elaborated  his  original 
argument.  During  the  same  period  he  had  to  defend 
himself  from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  on  the  other 
side,  especially  Alberto  Pio,  Prince  of  Carpi,  and  the 
Spanish  monks. 

In  spite  of  these  controversies  and  the  bitterness  that 
Erasmus  had  to  face  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  literary  and  scholarly  publications,  produc¬ 
ing,  among  other  works,  in  the  years  at  Freiburg  the 
treatise  on  preaching,  Ecclesiastes ,  and  the  edition  of 
Origen.  It  was  to  see  these  volumes  through  the  press 
that  he  returned  to  Basel  in  1535.  There  he  died  in  the 
house  of  Froben,  surrounded  by  his  friends.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  priest,  he  did  not  receive  the  Last  Sacra¬ 


ments.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Basel,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  Protestant  church. 

Significance.  Erasmus's  significance  has  been  as  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  as  it  was  ambiguous  in  his  own  lifetime. 
Rightly  regarded  as  one  of  those  who  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  religious  revolution,  he  nevertheless  repudi¬ 
ated  decisively  the  work  of  Luther  and  *Zw'ingli.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  offered  a  cardinal’s  hat  by  Paul  III.  hi$ 
work  was  put  on  the  Index  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
To  the  Enlightenment  he  appeared  a  figure  in  the  history 
of  European  rationalism.  He  has  often  been  accused  of 
having  been  wavering  and  cowardly  in  the  great  crisis 
of  his  generation.  In  fact,  however,  he  maintained  with 
remarkable  consistency  throughout  his  life  the  position 
defined  by  his  ideals  as  a  Christian  humanist.  As  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  he  declared  again  and  again  that  his  whole  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  always  his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  even  though  he  never  committed  himself 
in  detail  on  how  that  authority  was  to  be  defined.  Many 
of  the  points  on  which  his  orthodoxy  was  questioned 
were  clarified  only  after  his  death  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  *Trent.  As  a  humanist,  he  believed  that  cvcfl 
the  deepest  commitments  should  be  defended,  and  the 
cause  of  truth  advanced  by  persuasion  rather  than  by 
force.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  his  later  life  that  he  pleaded 
for  peace  and  unity  in  a  Christian  world  that  had  be¬ 
come  so  deeply  divided  that  a  continuing  dialogue  was 
no  longer  possible. 
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iary  apparatus  that  was  available  for  Dionysius 
no  reproach  is  due  him  for  his  mistake.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  one  can  seriously  think  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  alter  the  Christian  era  to  accord  with 
the  correct  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  even  if  this 
date  could  be  accurately  determined.  The  era  is 
commended  by  its  convenience,  especially  since 
the  practise  has  arisen  of  reckoning  backward  as 
well  as  forward  from  its  epoch;  that  is,  of  dating 
events  before  its  inception,  according  to  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  {ante  Christum  natum). 
This  custom  came  about  at  a  comparatively  late 
date;  the  well-known  historian  and  ehronologer 
J.  C.  Gatterer  of  Gottingen  about  1780  dated 
events  before  the  birth  of  Christ  in  “  years  of  the 
world.” 

World  eras,  the  epoch  of  which  is  the  year  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  have  been  prevalent  in  great 
number.  To  mention  only  two,  a  rather  wide 
vogue  was  enjoyed  by  the  world  era  of 

Other  Panodorus,  who  reckoned  5,904  years 

Eras.  from  Adam  to  the  year  412  a.d. 

(about  which  time  he  lived);  his  years 
began  with  Aug.  29,  corresponding  to  the  First  of 
Thoth,  or  the  Egyptian  new'  year.  Afterward, 
this  era  is  usually  termed  the  Antiochian,  some¬ 
times  the  Alexandrian.  Its  new  year  was  also 
transferred  to  Sept.  1,  in  which  case  the  eight  latter 
months  of  its  year  5498  are  the  eight  former  months 
of  the  year  one  of  our  chronology.  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  this  is  the  Byzantine  world  era,  which 
long  served  as  the  standard  of  computation  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  in  Russia,  among  the  Albanians, 
Servians,  and  Modern  Greeks.  It  counts  sixteen 
years  in  excess  of  the  Antiochian  era,  though  like¬ 
wise  beginning  the  year  with  Sept.  1;  its  year  5509 
began  with  Sept.  1  of  the  year  one  before  Christ. 
This  era  was  in  use  in  Russia  till  1700;  whence  it 
originated  appears  not  to  be  known. 

Attempts  to  compute  the  year  of  the  erention  of  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  figures  supplied  in  the  Old  Testament  (the 
a?C3  of  the  patriarchs,  etc.),  have  been  made  by  chronolo¬ 
gies  almost  down  to  the  present  time.  Scaliger  and  Cnl- 
visius  hold  the  year  one  of  our  era  to  be  the  year  3950  from 
the  creation;  Petavius.  the  year  3984;  Usher,  the  year 
4004;  Frank,  4182.  Historians  once  used  one  or  another 
of  these  systems  in  dating  events,  especially  for  the  time 
before  Christ;  thus  Gatterer,  mentioned  above,  computed, 
in  his  earlier  works,  according  to  the  world  era  of  Petavius* 
in  his  later  ones,  according  to  that  of  Frank. 

Of  the  eras  employed  in  the  Christian  Church, 
two  others  may  be  mentioned  briefly.  The  one  is 
the  Diocletian,  already  cited  above,  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  Egypt.  Its  epoch  is  the  First  of  Thoth 
(Aug.  29  of  the  Julian  calendar),  of  284  a.d.  It  num¬ 
bers  the  years  from  the  accession  of  Diocletian, 
though  the  first  year  of  Diocletian  is  not  reckoned 
from  the  day  of  his  proclamation  (Sept.  17),  but, 
in  accordance  with  a  generally  observed  custom, 
from  the  new  year’s  day  of  this  year.  As  this  era 
gained  ^^tilation  in  the  Christian  Church,  it  came 
to  he  *d,  by  way  of  reminder  that  Diocletian 
had  cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians,  ara  marty- 
rum.  I  he  same  era  continued  in  observance,  to 
some  extent,  as  late  as  the  eighth  century.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  t he  Spanish  era  was  prevalent  in  Spain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in 


particular  among  the  West  Goths.  Its  epoch  is 
the  year  7IG  a.u.c.,  or  88  ii.c.  It  is  used,  among 
others,  by  Isidore  of  Seville  in  his  Ilistoria  Go- 
thorum ,  and  traces  of  its  observance  occur  into 
the  twelfth  century. 

All  these  chronological  systems  had  to  yield, 
step  by  step,  to  that  of  Dionysius;  and  for  a  long 
time  past,  it  has  been  the  custom 
The  throughout  Christendom  to  compute 
New  Year,  in  years  after  (and  before)  the  birth 
of  Christ.  In  the  light  of  this  simple 
and  unequivocal  reckoning,  it  was  not  advantageous 
to  forego  the  uniform  practise  of  beginning  the 
year  with  Jan.  1,  as  Dionysius  had  done  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Roman  calendar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Jan.  1  appears  to  have  maintained  its  place 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  civil  life  everywhere, 
nor  have  any  calendars  been  found  with  a  different 
init  ial  date;  moreover,  Jan.  1  was  named  new  year’s 
day  (see  New  Year’s  Festival).  Nevertheless 
other  initial  dates  came  into  official  use;  especially 
Alar.  25  and  Dec.  25  were  favorite  dates  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  year  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to 
modern  times.  [In  England  the  change  from 
Mar.  25  was  made  by  act  of  1751.]  In  the  case  of 
Mar.  25,  we  have  still  to  distinguish  between  the 
calculus  Pisan us}  which  computed  from  Mar.  25 
before  our  new  year,  and  the  calculus  Florentine 
which  computed  from  Mar.  25  after  our  new  year. 
Other  new  year’s  dates  are  Mar.  1,  Sept.  1,  and  the 
Saturday  before  Easter.  Luther  computed  the 
year  from  Dec.  25;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  dating 
of  a  letter  die  innocentum  1530  denotes,  by  our 
mode  of  reckoning,  Dec.  25,  1529.  More  detailed 
information  as  to  these  new  year's  dates  is  to  be 
sought  in  text-books  of  chronology;  a  good  synop¬ 
sis  is  furnished  by  II.  Grotefend  in  Tuschcnbuch  dcr 
Zcilrechnung  (Hanover,  1898),  pp.  11  Kqq. 

Carl  Bertheau. 

Rini.iooRAPny:  Resides  the  work  of  Ideler,  mentioned  in 
tlm  text,  consult  Meier,  Lthrbuch  dcr  Chronologic,  Rerlin, 
1829;  II.  Grotefend,  Zcilrechnung  dcr  dculschcn  Mittelnlter 
,  llZ  Nfu:rit>  vo,M-  »-ii.,  2d  purl.  Hanover,  1891-98; 
idem,  Taxchcnbuch  dcr  Zcilrechnung,  ib.  1898;  F.  Kuhl,  Chro- 
nulngie  des  M  i  ltd  niters  und  dcr  Ncuscil,  Rerlin.  1897"  F 
K  Ginzel.  Uandbuch  dcr  mathematixchen  und  Icchnixchen 
Chro„<Jog,e.  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1900.  The  literature  under 
Chronology  may  also  be  consulted.  A  voluminous  litera¬ 
ture  might  be  cited,  but  it  is  composed  largely  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  special  topics  bearing  not  too  directly  upon  the 
subject. 

ERASMUS. 

Early  Life  (§  1) 

Studies  and  'travels  (§  2). 

Ranis  of  Literury  Activity  (§  3). 

Various  Works  (§4). 

Attitude  Toward  the  Reformation  ($  5). 

Relations  with  Luther  (§  0). 

Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  (§  7). 

Closing  Years  (5  8). 

Deside rius  Erasmus  Roterodamus,  Dutch  human¬ 
ist  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  Hol¬ 
land,  Oct.  27,  probably  1400;  d.  at  Basel,  Switzer¬ 
land,  July  12,  15GG.  Information  as 
i.  Early  to  bis  family  and  early  life  comes  from 
Life.  a  few  meager  accounts  written  or 
suggested  by  himself  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  age  and  from  many  but  vague  references 
in  bis  writings  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  There 
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seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  tone  of  self- 
pity  that  pervades  all  these  accounts  was  assumed 
for  purposes  at  which  one  may  guess,  but  as  to 
which  one  can  not  be  certain.  lie  was  doubtless 
born  out  of  wedlock,  well  cared  for  by  his  parents 
till  t  heir  early  death,  and  then  given  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  open  to  a  young  man  of  his  day  in  a  series  of 
monastic  or  semimonastic  schools.  All  this  early 
education  is  made  by  him  in  the  light  of  later  ex¬ 
perience  to  appear  like  one  long  conspiracy  to  force 
him  into  the  monastic  life,  but  there  is  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  for  this,  and  recent  criticism  has  suggested 
ample  motives  for  his  desire  to  give  his  life-history 
this  peculiar  turn.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  took  the  monastic  vows  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  but  there  is  no  record  that 
he  ever  exercised  the  priestly  functions,  and 
monasticism  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
attack  in  his  lifelong  assault  upon  the  evils  of  the 
Church. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  consecration  the 
way  was  opened  to  him  for  study  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  then  the  chief  scat  of  the  later  scholastic 
learning,  but  already  beginning  to  feel 
2  and 1CS  ^ie  *n^ucncu  ^1C  revived  classic 

Travels  culture  of  Italy.  From  this  time  on 
Erasmus  led  the  life  of  an  independent 
scholar,  independent  of  country,  of  academic  ties, 
of  religious  allegiance,  of  everything  that  could  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  free  development  of  his  intellect 
and  the  freedom  of  his  literary  expression.  The 
chief  centers  of  his  activity  were  Paris,  Louvain, 
England,  and  Basel;  yet  it  could  never  be  said  that 
he  was  identified  with  any  one  of  these.  His  resi¬ 
dences  in  England  were  fruitful  in  the  making  of 
lifelong  friendships  with  the  leaders  of  English 
thought  in  the  stirring  days  of  Henry  VIII. — John 
Colct,  Thomas  More,  Thomas  Linacrc,  and  William 
Grocyn.  He  held  at  Cambridge  an  honorable 
position  as  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  except  his 
unconquerable  aversion  to  a  routine  life,  why  he 
should  not  have  spent  his  days  as  an  English  pro¬ 
fessor.  He  was  offered  many  positions  of  honor 
and  profit  in  the  academic  world,  but  declined  them 
all  on  one  or  another  pretext,  preferring  the  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  as -it  proved  sufficient  rewards  of  inde¬ 
pendent  literary  activity.  In  Italy  he  spent  three 
years  (1506-09),  part  of  the  time  in  connection 
with  the  publishing  house  of  Aldus  Manutius  at 
Venice,  but  otherwise  with  far  less  active  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Italian  scholars  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  residence  at  Louvain  exposed 
Erasmus  to  the  petty  criticism  of  men  nearer  to 
him  in  blood  and  political  connections,  but  hostile 
to  all  the  principles  of  literary  and  religious  prog¬ 
ress  to  which  lie  was  devoting  his  life.  From  this 
lack  of  sympathy,  which  he  always  represented  as 
persecution,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  more  congenial 
atmosphere  of  Basel,  where  under  the  shelter  of 
Swiss  hospitality  he  could  express  himself  with 
freedom  and  where  he  was  always  surrounded  by 
devoted  friends.  Here  he  was  associated  for  many 
years  with  the  great  publisher  ITobcn,  and  hither 
came  the  multitude  oi  his  admirers  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  Europe 


Erasmus’s  literary  productivity  began  compara¬ 
tively  late  in  his  life.  It  was  not  until  lie  had  made 
himself  master  of  a  telling  Latin  style 

3.  Basis  of  that  he  undertook  to  express  himself 
Literary  on  all  current  subjects  of  literature 
Activity,  and  religion.  His  revolt  against  the 

forms  of  Church  life  did  not  proceed 
from  any  questionings  as  to  the  truth  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  doctrine,  nor  from  any  hostility  to  the 
organization  of  the  Church  itself.  Rather,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  use  his  learning  in  a  purification  of 
the  doctrine  and  in  a  liberalizing  of  the  institutions 
of  Christianity.  He  began  as  a  scholar,  trying  to 
free  the  methods  of  scholarship  from  the  rigidity 
and  formalism  of  medieval  traditions;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  this.  He  conceived  of  himself  as, 
above  all  else,  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  It  was 
his  lifelong  conviction  that  what  was  needed  to 
regenerate  Europe  was  sound  learning  applied 
frankly  and  fearlessly  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  this  con¬ 
viction  that  gives  unity  and  consistency  to  a  life 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  been  full  of  fatal 
contradictions.  Erasmus  was  a  marked  individual, 
holding  himself  aloof  from  all  entangling  obliga¬ 
tions;  yet  he  was  in  a  singularly  true  sense  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  literary  movement  of  his  time.  In  his 
correspondence  he  put  himself  in  touch  with  more 
than  five  hundred  men  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  world  of  politics  and  of  thought,  and  his 
advice  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  was  eagerly  sought, 
if  none  too  readily  followed. 

Naturally,  Erasmus  has  been  most  widely  known 
for  his  critical  and  satirical  writings,  such  as  the 
“  Praise  of  Folly"  (Paris,  1500)  and 

4.  Various  many  of  the  Colloquia,  which  appeared 
Works,  at  intervals  from  1500  on.  These 

appeal  to  a  wider  audience  and  deal 
with  matters  of  wider  human  irtercst.  Yet  their 
author  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  the  trifles 
of  his  intellectual  product,  the  play  of  his  leisure 
hours.  Ilis  more  serious  writings  begin  early  with 
the  Enchiridion  M  Hit  is  Christ  iani,  the  “  Manual  (01 
Dagger)  of  the  Christian  Gentleman  "  (1'03).  In 
this  little  volume  Erasmus  outlines  the  views  of  the 
normal  Christian  life  which  lie  was  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  elaborating.  The  key-note  of  it 
all  is  sincerity.  The  chief  evil  of  the  day,  he  says, 
is  formalism,  a  respect  for  traditions,  a  regard  for 
what  other  people  think  essential,  but  never  a 
thought  of  what  the  true  teaching  of  Christ  may  he. 
The  remedy  is  for  every  man  to  ask  himself  at  each 
point:  what  is  the  essential  thing?  and  to  do  this 
without  fear.  Forms  arc  not  in  themselves  evil. 
It  is  only  when  they  hide  or  quench  the  spirit  that 
they  arc  to  be  dreaded.  In  his  examination  of  the 
special  dangers  of  formalism,  Erasmus  pays  his 
respects  to  monasticism,  saint-worship,  war,  the 
spirit  of  class,  the  foibles  of  "society,"  in  the  fashion 
which  was  to  make  his  later  reputation  as  a  satirist, 
but  the  main  impression  of  the  Enchiridion  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  of  a  sermon.  A  companion  piece  to  the 
Enchiridion  is  t he  Institutio  Principis  Christiani 
(Basel,  1510),  written  as  advice  to  the  young  king 
Charles  of  Spain,  later  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Here  Erasmus  applies  the  same  general  principles 
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of  honor  and  sincerity  to  the  special  functions  of 
the  Prince,  whom  he  represents  throughout  as  the 
servant  of  the  people.  While  in  England  Erasmus 
began  the  systematic  examination  of  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament  to  prepare  for  a  new  edition 
and  Latin  translation.  This  edition  was  published 
by  Froben  of  Basel  in  151G  and  was  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  during  the 
Reformation  period  (see  Bible  Text,  II.,  2,  §  1). 
It  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  competent 
and  liberal-minded  scholar  to  ascertain  what  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  New  Testament  had  actually  said.  Eras¬ 
mus  dedicated  his  work  to  Pope  Leo  X.as  a  patron 
of  learning,  to  whom  such  an  application  of  scholar¬ 
ship  to  religion  must  be  welcome,  and  he  justly 
regarded  this  work  as  his  chief  service  to  the  cause 
of  a  sound  Christianity.  Immediately  after  he  be¬ 
gan  the  publication  of  his  Paraphrases  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  popular  presentation  of  the  contents 
of  the  several  books.  These,  like  all  the  writings 
of  Erasmus,  were  in  Latin,  but  they  were  at  once 


sH 


Erasmus  was  charged— and  very  justly— with  hav¬ 
ing  “  laid  the  egg  that  Luther  hatched  ”  he  half 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  said  he  had 
expected  quite  another  kind  of  a  bird. 

In  their  early  correspondence  Luther  expressed 
in  unmeasured  terms  his  admiration  for  all  IT 


_ .rasmus 

had  done  in  the  cause  of  a  sound  and 
6.  Relations  reasonable  Christianity,  and  exhorted 
with  him  now  to  put  the  seal  upon  his  work 
Luther,  by  definitely  casting  in  his  lot  with 
the  Lutheran  party.  Erasmus  replied 
with  many  expressions  of  regard,  but  declined  to 
commit  himself  to  any  party  attitude,  flis  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  to  do  so  would  endanger  his  position 
as  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  pure  scholarship 
which  he  regarded  as  his  real  work  in  life.  Only 
through  that  position  as  an  independent  scholar 
could  he  hope  to  influence  the  reform  of  religion. 
1  he  constructive  value  of  Luther’s  work  was  mainly 
in  furnishing  a  new  doctrinal  basis  for  the  hitherto 
scattered  attempts  at  reform.  In  reviving  the  half 
principle  of  the  Augustinian  theology 

- - -  - impulse  to  that 

religion  which  is  the  essence  of 
is  was  precisely  what  Erasmus 
lie  dreaded  any  change  in  the 

- -  there  was 

enough  within  existing  formulas  for  the  kind 
in  the  course  of 

the  great  discussion  he  allowed  himself  to  ent< 
field  of  doctrinal  controversy,  a  field  foreign 
to  his  nature  and  his  previous  practise, 


Toward  acter.  It  made  the  issue  between  Eu- 
the  Refor-  ropean  society  and  the  Roman  Church 
mation.  system  so  clear  that  no  man  could 
quite  escape  the  summons  to  range 
himself  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great  debate. 
Erasmus,  at  the  height  “of  his  literary  fame,  was 
inevitably  called  upon  to  take  sides,  but  parti¬ 
sanship  in  any  issue  which  he  was  not  at  liberty 
himself  to  define  was  foreign  equally  to  his  nature 
and  his  habits.  In  all  his  criticism  of  clerical  fol¬ 
lies  anti  abuses  he  had  always  carefully  hedged 
himself  about  with  protests  that  he  was  not  attack¬ 
ing  church  institutions  themselves  and  had  no 
enmity  toward  the  persons  of  churchmen.  The 
world  had  laughed  at  his  satire,  but  only  a  few  ob¬ 
stinate  reactionaries  had  seriously  interfered  with 
his  activities.  He  had  a  right  to  believe  that  his 
work  so  far  had  commended  itself  to  the  best  minds 
and  also  to  the  dominant  powers  in  the  religious 
world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Erasmus  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  main  points  in  the  Lutheran 
criticism  of  the  Church.  For  Luther  personally 
he  had  and  expressed  the  greatest  respect,  and 
Luther  always  spoke  with  admiration  of  his  supe¬ 
rior  learning.  Luther  would  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  in  securing  his  cooperation  in  a  work  which 
seemed  only  the  natural  outcome  of  his  own. 
When  Erasmus  hesitated  or  refused  this  seemed  to 
the  upright  and  downright  Luther  a  mean  avoid¬ 
ance  of  responsibility  explicable  only  as  cowardice 
orunsteadiness  of  purpose,  and  this  has  generally 
the  Protestant  judgment  of  later  days.  On 
other  hand  the  Roman  Catholic  party  was  equally 
desirous  of  holding  on  to  the  services  of  a  man  who 
had  so  often  declared  his  loyalty  to  the  principles 
it  was  trying  to  maintain,  and  his  half-heart edness 
in  declaring  himself  now  brought  upon  him  nat¬ 
urally  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty  from  this  side. 


forgotten  j  '  ’  *  *  ^ 

Luther  had  furnished  the  needed 
personal  interest 
Protestantism, 
could  not  approv 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  believed  that  tf 
room 

of  reform  he  valued  most. 


the 
like 

to  liis  nature  and  bis  previous  practise.  One  of 
the  topics  formally  treated  by  him  was  the  freedom 

hole  Augus- 
arbitrio  Star  pi  ft/] 
i  great  clcver- 
licran  exag- 
of  the  obvious  limi- 
As  his  habit  was,  be 
argument,  and  shows 
truth.  1 1  is  position 
practically  that  which  the  Church  had  always 
it h  the  problem  of  sin:  that 
i,  but  that  after  all  he  had  a 
icrcy  of  God,  if  only  he  would 
means  offered  him  by  the 
casy-goi ng  Hem i- 1 Vla- 
in  its  practise,  but  opening! lie  way 


of  the  will,  the  crucial  point  in  the 
tinian  system.  In  his  De  libero  < 
sive  collatio  (1524),  he  analyzes  with 
ness  and  in  perfect  good  temper  the  Lutl 
gcration,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
tat  ions  upon  human  freedom 
lays  down  both  sides  of  the 
that  each  had  its  element  of 
was 

taken  in  its  dealing  wi 
Man  was  hound  to  sin 
right  to  the  forgiving  u 
seek  this  through  the 
Church  itself.  It  was 
gianism,  humane  i 

to  those  very  laxities  and  perversions 
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£n  m  r  VDesl?erius  (c- 1469-1536), 
,.-i‘  C'a  l°  'c  \t'for,"'Vr-  wr'ter  on  tl/e 
itim  ■  ’  claf,cal  scholar,  and  greatest 

Bmatssance  humanists.  In  a  period  of 

siu  him  the  impact  of  refonners  such  as 

..  "  •**  » 

on°Oet  l07S,""S,  Y?*  I,,,m  in  fiouda. 
on  Oct.  27,  probably  m  1169.  He  was 

'Innate  son  of  a  Dutch  priest  named 

on  ao-o  CC,]  .us,in,K  the  father’s  name, 

Rasmus  3°th  )lrt  Uay  the  name  De- 

°me.rd?rlcs  EraSmuS  sPe:‘ks  disdainfully 
.guardians,  countrymen,  teachers,  and 

°,'\n.  ,nte,’*ectual  capabilities.  The 
css  of  Ins  early  years,  characterized  by 
^■on  snth  hnnself  and  his  surroundings, 
,le  *'fc.  He  spent  nearly  JO  years 

Ut’e'l  k  .he,Breth,cn  of  the  Common 
l  "is  disclaimers,  their  emphasis  on 
and  primitive,  simple  Christianity 
n,Rd  an  essential  part  of  his  religious 

"lW,V“ar  r  age-  At  the  Brethren’s 
i^\tnt(*r  Erasmus  encountered  the 
Hudolf  Agricola,  whose  intense  Im- 
haractenzed  by  a  devotion  to  classical 
<  an  opposition  s  medieval  religious 
greatly  inspired  Erasmus. 

3- 1IS  I,  Erasmus’  parents  died  of  the 
ma  y  yielding  to  the  demand  of  his 
chans,  who  had  scpiandered  his  in- 

'evn "Vf  C"U7tio~the  A"S"stinian  mon- 
Unn,  late  in  1487. 

aks  disparagingly  of  monastic  life,  and 
•’ll  Be  that  his  lifelong  ill  health 
rom  monastic  ascetic  practices.  Still 
7!'!I'  \°7/dter  a  year,  a  decision  he 
uicttt  d  later.  Familiarizing  himself 
classical  and  humanist  scholarship, 
a  i  Shortly  after  he  was 

cretarv  r’^r'l  W‘  ,"/Vs  panted  leave  to 
,ritur>  to  the  bishop  of  Cambrai, 

Bergen.  He  never  returned  to  the  1 

He-  seems  to  have  been  unhappy  as  - 
ud,  with  the  bishop's  support,  he  en-  I 
lamed  College  cle  Montaigu  of  the  ; 

-Mansm  M95.  Abhorring  the  rigid  v 
•cholas tic  theology,  the  louse-infected  t 
obHt  Ui-St:|  e  Tl  nevertheless  1 
IS  t]  f '  ll  )ache,or  of  theology  de-  v 
7  !e  fallowing  year  lie  left  for  a  a 

in  Jri  rC  coT,pany  of  his  Patron,  I 
»nnt,  4th  Baron  Moiuitjoy.  a 

erjt  a,s  a  Humanist.  This  first  of  six  c 
igland  was  undoubtedly  the  turning  tl 

u^Cnl  t'A  t]0  nU  t  anc*  *)ecamc  a  e\ 
in  Cola  and  Thomas  More,  the  lead-  o 

humanists.  Though  probably  more  v 

C,Z\  ETnUS  iWaS  "icreasingly  in-  e, 

^nkt,  whose  lectures  on  St.  Paul 
I  his  own  reso  ve  to  apply  himself  to  w 
patristic  studies. 

he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  pub-  hi 
st  edition  of  his  Adages,  the  collec-  pi 
cr  broupt-Khim  worldwide  fame.  In  L 
hhshed  version  of  Cicero’s  De  d- 
,  w  r'""';'  t,aSSI<’*L 'vorks  he  edited.  tl. 

inilitZ  l5(W'  lu‘  composed  m, 

niilitis  eh nstuim,  a  statement  of  his  tin 

uu  Christianity  emphasizing  simple  ti„ 
h  termed  the  philosophy  of  Christ."  ed 
"nn  "*<•  institutionalized  religion  of  Z 


Desiderius  Erasmus,  portrait  by  Hans  Holbein 


the  Catholic  Church,  this  work  is  an  important 
document  of  the  Catholic  Reformation. 

contacts  with  ’coin  and^Nlort^ftiinrCreef 
manuscripts  for  reproduction,  and  beginning  his 
epochal  Latin  translation  of  the  Creek  \ew 
lesainent  the  Novum  ins  t  mine  alum  (1516 
he  r  ,  ,L"K|anC  ’i  Erasmus  'raveled  to  Italy,  where 
verritv  f‘  t  doctorate  in  divinity  from  the  Uni- 

time  hoL  vUnn  ,n  150fl’  llis  niost  profitable 
,,"  V  hoswver,  was  spent  at  Venice  at  the 

academy  of  the  great  printer  Aldus  Manutiiis 
"hose  enlarged  edition  (1508)  of  the  Adage's 

TAXrrf  |,:r!,'Si""S  fanu‘-  Unhappy  "in 

It.  a  though  he  had  become  closely  ass!, dated 
"ith  many  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  Hen 

l“Vl  ile‘r  frT"-  R'""rd  England  in 
.,j  U  .  convalescing  in  More  s  home  from 
an  illness  that  constantly  plagued  him  Erasmus 

th'.rIK>SeCi  njasterpiece  of  humor  and  irony 
that  h;is  delighted  generations  of  scholars  Moriiic 
encommm  (Praise  of  Folly).  An  engrossing  satire 

viewed1*! "  nat"re’  this  literary  gem  is  iinprope  y 
viewed  by  some  as  a  basic  source  of  our  know 
edge  of  Erasmus  thought.  Miowl- 

w,H?n,  W4.  I.R‘  mowtl  to  Basel,  joining  forces 
1  both  Johann  Froben,  thereafter  his  main 
publisher,  and  Beat  us  Hhcnanus,  who  served  as 

presses  h!U  IMP  hras"lu^  (1<’ath.  From  Froben’s 
•  ,  '  '  11  I'^lfi  came  the  completed  Nntvt/m 

tnslrumcntum.  Unintentionally  Erasmus’  " 

t he' Vi nVi^ttf- ,H  thn  church  since  it  pointed  up 
1  (  \  i ligates  inadequacies,  the  Novum  instnl 

sr  s  v1, 0  . <••• . is :: 

tlu  I  rotestanl  Beformation.  A  nine-volume  odi- 
'->«>  "f  Jerome  (1516),  ,he  first  of  the  ,,,  mv 

was'f'n  "  '  M  alsV  P"Blished  In-  Froben, 

"as  followed  by  editions  of  the  works  of  Irenaeus 
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(1526),  Ambrose  (1527),  Augustine  (1528), 
( ihrvsnslom  (1580),  basil  (1532),  and  Origen 
(  1530). 

Confrontation  with  Luther.  From  1517  to  1521, 
Krasmiis  was  at  tlx  University  of  Louvain,  where 
he  learned  of  Luther's  revolt  against  the  church. 
Having  much  in  eonunon  with  Luther,  Erasmus 
managed  with  dilficulty  to  take  an  ambiguous 
stand,  claiming  ignorance  of  Luthers  writings. 
While  Lrasmus  was  at  Louvain,  his  Colltxfiiics 
(  1518),  stories  pillorying  church,  society,  and 
politics,  was  circulated  in  Basel.  A  new'  form  of 
satire,  the  Colloquies  became  the  most  popular 
book  of  the  age.  By  1521,  Erasmus  had  returned 
to  Basel,  where  he  continued  to  work  for  the 
golden  age  of  literature  he  envisioned. 

The  defection  of  so  many  leading  humanists 
to  work  for  religious  reform  forced  Erasmus  to 
take  a  decisive  stand  regarding  Luther.  Erasmus 
lacked  tin*  courage  and  inclination  to  support 
disruptive  reform.  After  much  urging,  in  1524 
he  published  a  light,  hurried  treatise,  On  Free 
Will ,  against  Luther.  This  treatise  reveals  the 
characteristic  moderation  of  Erasmus,  but  also 
makes  clear  his  inability  to  deal  either  with  the 
profundity  or  the  passion  of  the  issues  of  the 
theological  struggle.  Luther’s  answer  to  On  Free 
Will  was  a  superior  work,  and  it  became  clear 
that  the  Erasmian  ideal  of  reforming  church  and 
society  had  been  surpassed.  Henceforth  he  and 
all  he  stood  for  was  on  the  defensive,  and  his  last 
years  were  made  increasingly  difficult  by  attacks 
from  all  sides,  even  from  his  former  allies. 

Erasmus,  nevertheless,  resolutely  continued  to 
work,  isolating  himself  from  the  furor  of  the  age 
and  desperately  hoping  that  the  “madness  of  the 
theologians”  would  be  overcome  by  his  pleas  for 
peace*.  When  the  Reformation  enveloped  Basel 
in  1529,  Erasmus  fled  to  Freiburg  in  Breisgau. 
His  productivity  hard  I  v  slackened,  but  lu*  was  a 
broken  and  disgruntled  man.  He  finally  returned 
to  Basel,  where  he  died  on  July  12,  1536. 

Character  and  Significance.  The  fame  of  Eras¬ 
mus  continues  to  grow'  despite  the  failure  of  his 
fondest  endeavors.  He  w-as  an  idealist,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  grasp  the  realities  of  life*.  He 
gave  himself  to  the  restoration  of  theology  and 
primitive*  Christianity,  naively  assuming  that  mere 
exposure  to  good  works  of  literature  would  bring 
the  desired  reform.  Hypersensitive  about  his  role 
in  the  new  ago  lu*  envisioned,  Erasmus  bitterly- 
resented  both  tin*  failure  of  his  program  and  any 
who  argued  against  its  validity.  He  w'as  per¬ 
sonally  excessively  fastidious  and  petty,  and  at 
times  oven  pathological  about  his  reputation.  But 
part  of  his  appeal  is  that  he  never  tried  to  hide 
these  weaknesses. 

Erasmus  was  not  a  profound  philosopher  or 
theologian.  1 1  is  outstanding  trait  was  a  resolute 
faith  in  reason.  He  was  scornful  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  violence,  and  extravagance,  and  the 
themes  of  his  life*  remained  simplicity,  purity, 
morality,  and  moderation.  Through  his  \asl  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  and  witty,  entertaining  st\le,  he 
became  tin*  popularizer  of  tin*  new  learning  of 
1 1 u*  humanist  tradition,  and  in  that  sense,  remains 
the  greatest  example  of  the  Renaissance  ideal,  the 
ttotno  universale—  universal  man. 

Bm an  C.  Aiims tiiono 
Georgia  Stale  University 
Further  Heading:  Allen,  Perry  Stafford,  lira  stuns 
(Oxford  P)M);  Bainton,  Roland  II..  Erastttus  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  (Scribner  19RU);  Falndy,  Georue,  Erasmus 
(Stein  &  Day  H)70);  llni/inga,  Johan  II.,  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam  (Scribner  1024). 


ERASTUS,  e-ras'tas,  Thomas  (1521-1583 
Herman  physician  and  belonued  theologia 
sidered  somewhat  erroneously  the  formiil 
tin*  doctrine  of  complete  control  of  church 
by  the  state  ( Krastianism ).  Hi*  was  b 
Baden,  near  Zurich,  on  Sept.  7,  1521.  II 
name  was  originally  Liiber,  but  on  enten 
University  of  Basel  in  1512,  lie  adopt 
Greek  form  Erastus.  Supported  by  a  rich  , 
he  left  Basel  for  Italy  in  1511  to  study  phi! 
and  medicine  at  Bologna  and  Padua.  In  1 
became  court  physician  to  the  Count  von  I 
berg,  in  southern  Germany.  In  1558,  at  t 
vitation  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  1 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  Universitv  of  1 
berg,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  doetoi 
philosophy.  In  1559  he  was  elected  rector 
university.  As  rector,  Erastus  helped  revi 
strengthen  the  curriculum  in  medicine,  ’ 
sciences,  and  the  humanities. 

Expanding  his  interests  to  theology  un« 
Calvinist  Elector  Frederick  III,  Erastus  sei 
the  Palatine  Church  Council  and  partii 
in  the  theological  controversies  between  C; 
and  Lutheran  doctrines.  A  follower  of  tile 
Reformer  Zwingli,  Erastus  opposed  hot 
Lutheran  Eucharistic  doctrine  and  the 
Calvinist  teaching  that  the  church  alon 
authority  to  deal  with  matters  of  disciple 
eluding  excommunication.  He  gained  a  * 
renown  for  this  latter  position.  Erastus 
theory  assumes  cooperation  between  chore 
state.  He  opposed  excommunication  in  g 
More  basic  to  so-called  Erastianism,  ho 
w  as  his  use  of  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Test 
state  to  argue  that  the  Christian  ruler  of 
religion  state  should  properly  administer  < 
discipline.  Although  Erastus  expressed  1 
only  on  this  particular  situation,  his  them 
later  unfairly  used  to  justify  the  complete 
nance  of  the  civil  authority,  not  only  in  i 
of  punishment  but  in  all  church  afTairs.  1 
dieil  in  Basel  on  December  31,  1583. 

Brian  G.  Arms 
Georgia  State  Uni 

ERATO,  er'n-to,  in  Greek  mythology,  w. 
of  the  nine  Muses.  Her  name  in  Greek  nu 
love.  She  presided  over  lyric  and  parti* 
erotic  poetry,  sometimes  over  hymns  and  mi 
Erato  is  usually  shown  crowned  with  ros< 
myrtle,  playing  a  lyre.  See  also  Muses. 

ERATOSTHENES  OF  CYRENE,  er-.vtos'tl 
si-re'ne  (c.  276-195  n.  c. )  w  as  a  Greek  mat 
tician,  astronomer,  geographer,  philosophet 
poet,  whose  varied  talents  earned  him  the  < 
“pentathlete.”  Educated  in  Athens,  he  was 
to  Alexandria  (about  245  w.  c.)  by  Ptolei 
to  serve  as  tutor  to  Ptolemy’s  son,  Phil* 
and  as  librarian  at  the  Museum.  He  di 
Alexandria. 

Although  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  his 
survives  only  in  fragments  and  in  repoi 
other  writers,  lie  is  best  known  for  his  ing 
measurement  of  the  earth’s  circumference, 
ing  determined  that  the  noon  sun  at  the  si 
solstice  stands  almost  directly  overhead  . 
town  of  Syene  (now  Aswan),  be  measup 
angle  between  the  sun’s  rays  and  a  perpend 
line  at  the  same  time  in  Alexandria.  Ass 
that  Syene  and  Alexandria  lie  on  the  sain 
ridian  and  that  the  sun’s  rays  are  parall 
reasoned  that  the  angle,  which  measured  aj 
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mus  and  the  Reformers  alike  were  combating.  The 
“  Diatribe, "  clover  as  it  wjis,  could  not  load  men  to 
any  definite  action,  and  tins  was  precisely  its  merit 
to  the  Krasmians  arid  its  offense  to  the  Lutherans. 

As  the  popular  response  to  the  Lutheran  sum¬ 
mons  become  more  marked  and  more  widely  spread, 
the  social  disorders  which  Erasmus 

7.  Doctrine  dreaded  began  to  appear.  The  Pcas- 
of  the  ants'  War,  the  Anabaptist  disturb- 

Eucharist,  ances  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low 
Countries  (see  Anabaptists),  icono- 
clasm  and  radicalism  everywhere,  seemed  to  con¬ 
firm  all  his  gloomy  predictions.  If  this  were  to  be 
the  outcome  of  reform,  he  could  oidy  be  thankful 
he  had  kept  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
being  ever  more  bitterly  accused  of  having  started 
the  whole  “  tragedy."  In  Switzerland  he  was  espe¬ 
cially  exposed  to  criticism  through  his  association 
with  men  there  who  were  more  than  suspected  of 
extreme  rationalistic  doctrines.  On  this  side  the 
test  question  was  naturally  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  and  the  crux  of  this  question  was 
the  observance  of  the  Eucharist.  Partly  to  clear 
himself  of  suspicion  and  partly  in  response  to  de¬ 
mands  that  lie  should  write  something  in  defense 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  he  published  in  1.530  a  new 
edition  of  the  orthodox  treatise  of  Algerus  against 
the  heretic  Berengar  of  Tours  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  He  added  a  dedication  in  which  he  affirms 
positively  his  belie!  in  the  reality  of  the  body  of 
Christ  after  consecration  in  the  Eucharist,  but  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  precise  form  in  which  this  mystery 
ought  to  be  expressed  is  a  matter  on  which  very 
diverse  opinions  have  been  held  by  good  men. 
Enough,  however,  for  the  mass  of  Christians  that 
the  Church  prescribes  the  doctrine  and  the  usages 
that  embody  it,  while  the  refinements  of  specula¬ 
tion  about  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  philosophers. 
Here  and  there  in  many  vehement  utterances  on 
this  subject  Erasmus  lays  down  the  principle,  quite 
unworthy  of  his  genius  and  his  position  of  influ¬ 
ence:  that  a  man  may  properly  have  two  opinions 
on  religious  subjects,  one  for  himself  and  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends  and  another  for  the  public.  The  anti- 
sacramentarians,  headed  by  CEcolampadius  of 
Basel,  were,  as  Erasmus  says,  quoting  him  as  hold¬ 
ing  views  about  the  Eucharist  quite  similar  to  their 
own.  He  denies  this  with  great  heat,  but  in  his 
denial  betrays  the  fact  that  he  had  in  private  con¬ 
versation  gone  just  as  far  toward  a  rational  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  as  he  could  without 
a  positive  formulation  in  words.  Naturally  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  free  will,  he  could  not  command  the 
approval  of  the  Church  he  was  trying  to  placate. 

Thus,  as  the  visible  outcome  of  his  reformatory 
activities  Erasmus  found  himself  at  the  close  of  his 
life  at  odds  with  both  the  great  parties. 

8.  Closing  His  last  years  were  embittered  by  con- 
Years.  troversies  with  men  toward  whom  he 

was  drawn  by  many  ties  of  tacte  and 
sjfmpathy.  Notable  among  these  was  his  passage 
at  arms  with  Ulrich  von  Ilutten  (q.v.),  a  brilliant, 
but  erratic  genius,  who  had  thrown  himself  with  all 
his  heart  into  the  Lutheran  cause  and  had  declared 
that  Erasmus,  if  he  had  a  spark  of  honesty  about 
him,  would  do  the  same.  In  his  reply,  Spongia 
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adversus  asjtcrgincs  lluttcni  (1.523),  he  displays, 
better  than  almost  anywhere  else,  his  skill  in  twist¬ 
ing  words  and  phrases  to  suit  t lie  purpose  the 
moment.  He  accuses  Ilutten  of  having^^sin- 
tcrprclod  his  utterances  about  reform  aiulreit- 
erates  his  determination  never  to  take  sides  in  the 
division  of  parties.  When  the  city  of  Basel  was 
definitely  and  officially  “  reformed  "  in  1529,  Eras¬ 
mus  gave  up  his  residence  there  and  settled  in  the 
imperial  town  of  Freiburg-im-Breisgau.  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  found  it  easier  to  maintain  his  neu¬ 
trality  under  Roman  Catholic  than  under  Protestant 
conditions.  II is  literary  activity  continued  with¬ 
out  much  abatement,  chiefly  on  the  lines  of  relig¬ 
ious  and  didactic  composition.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  this  last  period  is  the  Ecclesiastes  or 
“  Gospel  Preacher  "  (Basel,  1535),  in  which  he 
brings  out  the  function  of  preaching  as  the  most 
important  office  of  the  Christian  priest,  an  emphasis 
which  shows  how  essentially  Protestant  his  inner 
thought  of  Christianity  was.  The  same  impression 
comes  from  his  little  tract  of  1.533  on  “  Preparation 
for  Death,"  in  which  the  emphasis  throughout  is 
on  the  importance  of  a  good  life  as  the  essential 
condition  of  a  happy  death.  For  unknown  rea¬ 
sons  Erasmus  found  himself  drawn  once  more  to 
the  happiest  of  his  homes,  at  Basel,  and  returned 
thither  in  1.535  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  Protestant  scholars 
who  had  long  been  his  truest  friends,  and,  so  far  as 
is  known,  without  relations  of  any  sort  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  died.  So  long  as  he 
lived  lie  had  never  been  called  to  account  for  his 
opinions  by  any  official  authority  of  the  dominant 
Church.  The  attacks  upon  him  were  by  private 
persons,  and  his  protectors  had  always  been  men  of 
the  highest  standing.  After  his  death,  in  the  zeal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction,  his  writings  were 
honored  with  a  distinguished  place  on  the  Index  of 
prohibited  books,  and  his  name  has  generally  had 
an  evil  sound  in  Roman  Catholic  ears.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  popularity  of  his  books,  however,  has 
been  shown  in  the  immense  number  of  editions  and 
translations  that  have  appeared  from  the  sixteenth 
century  until  now,  and  in  the  undiminished  interest 
excited  by  his  elusive  but  fascinating  personality. 

Em haim  Emehton. 

[Ten  columns  of  the  catalogue  of  the  library  in 
the  British  Museum  are  taken  up  with  the  bare 
enumeration  of  the  works  translated,  edited  or  an¬ 
notated  by  Erasmus,  and  their  subsequent  re¬ 
prints.  It  is  a  remarkable  showing.  The  greatest 
names  of  the  classical  and  patristic  world  are  in¬ 
cluded,  such  as  Ambrose,  Aristotle,  Augustine, 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Cicero,  and  Jerome.] 

Bibliography:  The  works  were  edited  by  Erasmus's  friend 
Bentus  Rhenatus,  9  vols.,  Basel.  1540.  and  by  Lc  Clcrc, 
10  vols.,  Ivcydcn,  1703-00.  The  best  edition  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles  is  by  P.  S.  Allen,  vol.  i..  Oxford.  1900,  with  which 
should  bo  put  Ilriefc  an  Dcsidcrius  Erasmus,  ed.  L.  K. 
Knthovcn,  Strasburg.  1900;  an  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles  ...  to  his  Flit}/- first  Year,  Arranged  in  Order  of 
Time,  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  appeared,  2  vols.,  London,  1901- 
1904.  His  Colloi/uies  are  in  Eng.  transl.  by  N.  Bailey, 
ib.  1878;  his  Praise  of  Folly,  with  his  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  n  Life  is  in  a  handy  ed.,  ib.  1870;  his  Enehiri - 
dion  militis  Christians  is  in  Eng.  transl.,  ib.  1905.  cf.  The 
Christian's  Manual.  Compiled  from  the  Enchiridion,  by 
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P.  W.  Crowther,  ib.  ( 1  SI G);  the  Apothegms  of  Erasmus 
Transl.  into  Eng.  by  Nicolas  Udall,  16(>4  was  reprinted, 
Poston,  England,  1877;  there  is  u  school  ed.  of  the  Con- 
viviale  conloyuiis,  by  V.  S.  Clark,  Boston,  1  SUti.  The  most 
complete  bibliography  js  found  in  Bibliotheca  Erasmianu, 
repertoire  dcs  irurrea  d' Erastne,  Ghent,  18U!1.  Consult  also 
Bibliotheca  Erasmiana,  Ghent,  11)03,  J  M.  Baldwin, 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  atul  l*sycholoyy,  III.  i.  19-1-190. 

On  the  life  consult:  F.  O.  Stichart,  Erasmus,  Lei p sic, 
1870;  H.  Durand  de  Laur,  fcrasme.  prccurseur  el  initia- 
teur  de  l' esprit  motlerne,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1872;  K.  B.  Dniin- 
inond,  Erasmus,  his  Life  and  Character,  2  vols.,  London, 
1873;  G.  Feugtre,  Erasmus;  etude  sur  sa  vie  ct  ses  ou¬ 
trages,  Paris,  187-1;  J.  Meiklejohn,  The  Reformers,  Glas¬ 
gow,  1885;  F.  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformers,  London, 
1887;  M.  Dods,  Erasmus  awl  Other  Essays,  ib.  1891;  J. 
A.  Fronde,  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus,  New  York,  1890; 
P.  de  Nolhac,  Erusme  en  ftalie.  Etude  sur  un  episode  de 
la  renaissance,  .  .  .  douse  lettres  inedites  d' Erusme,  Paris, 
1898;  E.  Ernerton,  Desiderius  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
New  York,  1899;  A.  R.  Pennington.  The  lAfc  and  Char¬ 
acter  of  Erasmus,  London,  1901;  E.  F.  II.  Capey,  Eras¬ 
mus,  New  York,  1903;  W.  II.  Woodward,  Desiderius 
Erasmus  concerning  the  Aim  and  Method  of  Education, 
Cambridge,  1904;  J.  A.  Faulkner.  Erasmus  the  Scholar, 
Cincinnati.  1907. 

ERASMUS,  SAINT.  See  Helpers  in  Need,  the 
Fourteen. 

ERASTUS,  THOMAS,  ERASTIANISM :  Swiss  Re¬ 
formed  physician  and  theologian;  b.  probably  at 
Baden  (14  in.  n.w.  of  Zurich),  Switzerland,  Sept.  7, 
1524;  d.  at  Basel  Jan.  1,  1583.  The  name  is  Gre- 
cised  from  Liibcr  or  Lieber.  lie  studied  theology  at 
Basel  and  philosophy  and  medicine  for  nine  years 
at  Bologna  and  Padua.  In  1558  he  became  phy¬ 
sician  in  ordinary  to  the  elector  Palatine,  Otto 
Henry,  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg. 
In  15S0  he  went  to  Basel  as  professor  of  medicine 
and  became  also  professor  of  ethics  shortly  before 
his  death.  He  was  considered  a  good  physician  and 
upright  man,  and  established  a  foundation  for  the 
education  of  poor  students  in  medicine  at  Basel 
and  Heidelberg.  As  a  student  of  nature  he  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  the  astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic 
of  Paracelsus  and  his  school,  though  he  approved 
of  the  death  penalty  for  witches.  It  is  as  a  theo¬ 
logian,  however,  that  he  is  known  and  remem¬ 
bered.  He  was  a  follower  of  Zwingli,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conferences  at  Heidelberg  (1500) 
and  at  Maulbronn  (1504),  and  defended  the  Swiss 
view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  a  book  Yum  Vcrsluml 
der  Wort  Chriati :  Das  iat  mein  Lcib,  and  again 
in  a  vindication  of  this  work  against  Johann  Mar- 
bach,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Strasburg  (Heidel¬ 
berg,  1505),  Some  years  later  he  had  occasion  to 
defend  his  master’s  ideas  against  the  Calvinists 
in  a  question  of  church  polity.  There  was  a  Cal¬ 
vinist  party  in  Heidelberg,  headed  by  Caspar 
Olevianus  (q.v.),  which  wanted  to  introduce  a 
purely  Presbyterian  constitution,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  church  discipline.  Erastus  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  movement,  but  in  vain.  He  was  him¬ 
self  the  first  victim  of  the  established  discipline, 
being  excommunicated  on  a  charge  of  latent  Uni- 
tarianism;  after  live  years,  however,  he  was  restored. 

»Si.\  years  after  his  death  G.  Castelvetro,  who  had 
married  his  widow,  jmblished  a  work,  written  in 
1568  and  found  among  his  papers,  Explicatio 
gravissimtr  qutvstionis  utrnm  cxcommunirafio  .  .  . 
mandato  nitalur  divino  an  ixcoyitata  xit  ah  ftnminibus 
(Poschiavo,  1589).  The  book,  written  after  the 


fashion  of  the  time  in  the  form  of  theses,  denies 
that  excommunication  is  a  divine  ordinance,  or 
that  the  Church  has  any  power  to  make  laws  or 
decrees;  and  asserts  that  to  inflict  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  and  to  punish  the  sins  of  professing  Christians 
belongs  to  the  civil  magistrates,  not  to  pastors  and 
elders.  It  attracted  much  attention  and  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Beza.  English  translations  appeared 
at  London  in  1059  and  1082,  and  again,  by  R.  Lee, 
at  Edinburgh,  1844.  Its  views  were  adopted  by 
a  distinct  party  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
headed  by  Sclden,  Lightfoot,  Coleman,  and  White- 
locke.  Since  that  time  the  doctrine  of  state  su¬ 
premacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes  generally  goes 
under  the  name  of  Erastianism;  though  in  its  broad 
sense  and  wide  application  this  doctrine  is  by  no 
means  due  to  Erastus  or  in  accord  with  his  views. 
Bihuogiiai’II y:  G.  F.  Vierordt,  Gcschichtc  dcr  Reformation 
im  (frossherzogthum  Baden,  pp.  450  hi|i|.,  Cnrlsruhe,  1847; 
A.  Bon  nurd,  Thomas  Erastc  el  la  discipline  eccUsiastigue, 
Luusuimc,  1891.  For  Erastiunisun  consult:  J.  Sclden \s 
Table  Talk,  reprinted  Oxford,  1892,  and  bin  Hist,  of 
Tythes,  London,  1029.  The  extreme  form  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  found  in  T.  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  iii.  42,  nood  edi¬ 
tion,  Oxford,  1881.  Consult  ulso  It.  I.  Wilberforce, 
Sketch  of  tfie  Hist,  of  Erastianism,  London,  1851. 

ERBKAM,  erb'kOm,  WILHELM  HEINRICH; 
Councilor  of  the  consistory  and  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia;  b.  at  Glogau  (35 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Liegnitz),  Silesia,  July  8,  1810;  d.  at 
Konigsberg  Jan.  9,  1884.  He  studied  at  Bonn, 
where  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Nitzsch  and 
Block,  and  at  Berlin  where  lie  was  still  more 
strongly  and  decisively  influenced  by  Schleier- 
mach'er,  with  whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
come  into  close  personal  contact.  Under  Nean- 
der’s  guidance  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  church  history,  and  Marheineke  introduced  him 
to  a  closer  study  of  systematic  theology,  in  1834 
lie  went  to  the  theological  seminary  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  made  further  progress  in  practical  the¬ 
ology  under  the  guidance  of  Rothe,  at  that  time 
director  of  the  seminary.  Rothe  guided  his  theo¬ 
logical  activity  by  directing  his  attention  espe¬ 
cially  to  Protestant  mysticism  and  the  sects 
proceeding  from  it.  In  1838  Erbkam  established 
himself  as  privat-docent  in  theology  at  Berlin, where 
he  finally  became  professor  and  remained  ten  years, 
lecturing  at  first  chiefly  on  the  history  of  dogma 
and  later  on  church  history  and  systematic  dis¬ 
ciplines.  During  these  years  he  was  active  also 
in  the  practical  life  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
preaching.  He  defended  the  full  and  whole  truth 
of  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  against  the  rational¬ 
istic  unbelief  and  the  half-believing  theology  of  the 
Friends  of  Light  (see  Free  Congregations  in  Ger¬ 
many,  §  1),  who  about  1840  protested  against  faithful¬ 
ness  to  the  Bible  and  the  confession  in  the  church 
its  orthodox  darkness,  and  attacked  especially  the 
Evanydische  Kirchcnzcituny  and  its  editor,  E.  W. 
Hengsteiiberg.  In  1847  Erbkam  followed  a  call  to 
Konigsberg,  where  he  taught  church  history  and 
history  of  dogma,  and  subsequently  exegesis, 
dogmatics,  ethics,  and  symbolics.  In  1857  he 
became  councilor  of  the  consistory  of  Konigsberg 
and  was  also  chosen  representative  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  at  the  general  synods  ol  1875  and 


